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standing of the English, flooded the future with light for
Disraeli. Nobody was more capable than he of under-
standing and following such counsel. He liked to fashion
himself with his own hands like a work of art. He was
always ready to touch up the picture. Once more he had
fallen into the mistake wherewith his father had so often
reproached him, that of being in a hurry, of wanting to be
famous at one stroke. But he would know how to advance
slowly.

A week later he rose in the midst of a discussion on copy-
right. Almost every one was inclined to give him a favour-
able welcome. Tories and Liberals were of one mind, that
this man had been unfairly treated. That was distasteful to
them. They were sportsmen; they preferred that an orator,
like the game, should have his chance. A sense of shame
lingered in their minds from that brutal afternoon. They
were inclined to support this odd young man if he dared to
make another trial. They would even put up with the
excessive brilliance of his phrases and with his unheard-of
images. But to the general surprise, he uttered nothing
but what was commonplace and obvious, on a subject with
which he was thoroughly familiar, and sat down amid
general approval. The author of the project replied that he
would carefully bear in mind the excellent remarks of the
honourable member for Maidstone, himself one of the most
remarkable ornaments of modern literature. Sir Robert
Peel was strong in his approval, "Hear, hear!" and many
members went up and congratulated Disraeli. An old Tory
colonel came up to him and said, after some amiable growl,
ing: "Well, you have got in your saddle again; now you
may ride away." To Sarah he wrote: "Next time I rise in
the House, I shall sit down amidst loud cheers."

Far from having been of disservice to him, this sorry
beginning had given him the prestige of a victim. Within